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In the excitement attending dis- 
cussions on fertilizers, methods of F : 
cultivation, pest control and_ the 
countless other phases of citrus pro- 
duction, the importance of reliable 
information on varietal behavior has 
been largely overlooked. In _ fact, 
varieties are too frequently consider- 





ed in the category of personal per- 
formances. Little printed information 
ed in the category of personal pre- 
ferences. Little printed information 
far too little attention has been paid 
to this subject. As far as grapefruit 
is concerned the variety situation 
has been very obscure and grape- 
fruit is commonly divided into seedy 
and seedless varieties without further 
subdivision except for the occurence 
of such unusual things as pink grape- 
fruit or other bud sports. This paper 
was occasioned by the fact that in 
one block at the Citrus Experiment 
Station, there is possible an excellent 
comparison between Marsh Seedless 
and three strains of seedy grape- 
fruit. 

. The planting is located on Norfolk 
fine sand typical of the “Ridge” 
plantings. The land was cleared by 
the Citrus Experiment Station and 
the growth removed consisted of long- 
leaf pine, turkey and blackjack. oaks. 
The citrus trees were planted in the 
winter of 1924425, the nursery stock 
being raised in the Citrus Experi- 
ment Station Nursery. All trees are 
on rough lemon root, all of the seed 





Marsh Seedless 








Six 


used having been obtained from one 
tree. The varieties used were Marsh 
Seedless representing the so-called 
seedless varieties and three strains of 
seedy grapefruit which will be called 
in this paper Strains “A,” “B” and 
“C.” This designation is used since the 
chaotic condition of nomenclature in 








Strain of Seedy Grapefruit 
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practically eliminate soil variation as 
a factor in the comparison. 

All trees received the same amount 
and kind of fertilizer at each appli- 
cation, no allowance being made for 
varietal requirements. Starting with 
the spring application in 1925 and 
through the summer application in 








seedy grapefruit is such as to make it 
impossible to be sure that these 
strains accurately represent original 
varieties, Strain “A” was originally 
selected as Duncan and seems quite 
typical, Strain “B’’ was selected as 
Excelsior and probably accurately re- 
presents that variety, Strain “C’’ was 
selected as Walters but does not fit 
the original description of this varie- 
ty and is unlike other strains of Wal- 
ters found on the property. All three 
are seedy grapefruit and while it 
cannot be said that they are absolu- 
tely typical of original varieties, nev- 
ertheless, the importance of obtain- 
ing buds from trees of known qual- 
ity is clearly apparent for Strain 
“C” is distinctly inferior to Strains 
ssa and “on”? 

The planting stock used was very 
uniform in caliper varying from one 
to one and one-half inches. The plant- 
ing layout is as follows: The trees 
are set in eight four-row plots, each 
plot containing one row of each vari- 
ety. There are 128 trees of each 
variety, For the purposes of compari- 
son, therefore, we have 128 trees 
of each variety so interspersed as to 


1931, a standard commercial mix- 
ture was used and through the next 
four years until 1936 the fertilizer 
was mixed at the Station using all 
inorganic materials. Some pest con- 
trol experiments have been tried in 
the block and some covercrop tests, 
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the trunks was determined and in 
June, 1936, the height and spread 
of each tree was taken. Other data 
of this type had been taken previous- 
ly but will not be used in this pub- 
lication. 
Growth 

In Table I will be found a com- 
pilation of the tree size in 1936, 
eleven years after planting. It will 
be noted that the Marsh Seedless had 
the largest average trunk size while 
Strain “C” has decidedly the small- 
est, Strains “A” and “B” being in- 
termediate The Marsh Seedless is 
the largest in both height and spread 
and Strain “C’’, the smallest. In the 
final column will be found the ratio 
of spread to height and it will be 
noted that Strain “B’” and Marsh 
Seedless have a slightly greater spread 
in proportion to height when com- 
pared with the two other varieties, 
but all of the varieties have a great- 
er spread than height. All of these 
data show that the Strain “C” is de- 
cidedly dwarf in habit under the con- 
ditions of this experiment. In order 
to show graphically the differences 
in size, a scale diagram is given in 
fig. 1 and in fig. 2 will be found a 
picture showing adjoining trees of 
Strain “C’’ and Marsh Seedless. 

Production 

The final criterion for varieties is 
production and in Table II are given 
the production figures for the four 
varieties by years. In the final col- 
umn is found the number of non- 
bearing trees for each year. This 
is given since it is the number of 
non-bearing trees that frequently ac- 
counts for the poor showing of a 
variety. All averages are calculated 
for 128 trees regardless of the num- 
ber of trees that failed to bear that 














but all of these tests were laid out year. The same data are shown gra- 
TABLE I. 
Tree Size Of Eleven Year Old Grapefruit Trees Of Four Varieties 
13s cv = 
ae ¢ % 
5 = “iu * - oe 
Variety oP an NM. aus 
3.5 2 2 Bis 
Se, . Ss Cnt Fe Se ® | &0 
» om cS v~ ¢~ BI5 
ae anSS < _are 
Seedless: 
____ Marsh 36.3 15.1 12.6 1.20 
Seedy: 
Strain “A” 26.3 12.2 11.9 1.03 
Strain “B” 24.7 12.2 10.5 1.16 
Strain “C” 22.0 11.1 10.1 1.10 





*Cross-section area of trunks taken 
taken June 6, 1936, 


so that all varieties were equally 
affected. 

The crop produced each year was 
recorded for each individual tree in 
pounds of picked fruit produced. In 
August, 1935, the cross-section of 


August 22, 1935, height and spread 


phically in fig. 3. In seven years of 
production the Marsh Seedless pro- 
duced 118,715 pounds of picked fruit 
as compared with 49,509 pounds for 
Strain “C”; Strains “A” and “B” 
were intermediate. In the first year 
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of production Marsh Seedless was 
the lowest though none of the vari- 
ties produced enough fruit to be of 
consequence. The following season 
Marsh Seedless was first by a large 
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to pick out in the yield figures due 
to the fact that all of the trees were 
on a general increase. Some correla- 
tion between the number of trees 
non-bearing and the crop is evident, 





MARSH SEEDYA 


Fig. 1. 


margin but the following year it was 
slightly lower than Strains ‘‘A’”’ and 
“B”, probably due to the relatively’ 
large crop of the previous year. 
Starting with the fourth season of 
production, 1932-33, the Marsh Seed- 
less has been the highest in produc- 
tion each year, with Strains “A” and 
“B” alternating irregularly in second 
and third position. 

It is interesting to note that dur- 
ing the season of 1934-35, the freeze 
in December, 1934, caused the seedy 
varieties to lose all of their fruit, 
whereas, the Marsh Seedless retained 
a relatively large proportion of its 
crop for harvesting. This was pro- 
bably due to the fact that the Marsh 
Seedlees fruits were less mature than 
those of the seedy varieties and out- 
grew the freeze effect, as happened 
frequently in Valencia oranges. It 
may also be an expression to some 
extent of the vegetative vigor of the 
Marsh Seedless trees as compared 
with the trees of the seedy varieties. 











SEEDYS SEEDY C 


Comparative size of ten year old trees of Marsh Seedless 
grapefruit and three strains of seedy grapefruit 





and alternation in the numbers of 
non-bearing trees is obvious in Strain 
“A” up to 1934-35 and to a less ex- 
tent in the other two seedy strains. 
This alternation was upset by the 


Seven 
cold of December, 1934, 


Tree Condition 

The most marked differentiation 
among the varieties at the present 
time lies in the condition of the trees 
of the different varieties, particular- 
ly as reflected in the amount of 
bronzing. The Marsh Seedless trees 
are almost free from bronzing with 
only an occasional branch showing 
bronzed leaves, the strain “C” trees 
are almost entirely bronzed with rela- 
tively few normally green leaves and 
the other two seedy strains are little 
better, although they probably show 
more green leaves than Strain “C”. 
Among the seedy varieties only those 
trees carrying a light crop have any- 
thing like a normal crop of green 
leaves, The natural interpretation of 
this would be that materials necessary 
for the production of green color ‘n 
leaves are being concentrated in the 
seeds by the seedy varieties at the 
expense of the leaves, due in all pro- 
bability to some deficiency in the soil. 
It is evident from casual observation 
that the trees of the seedy varieties 
are not being properly nourished, 
whereas, the trees of the Marsh Seed- 
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Average Pounds of Fruit per Tree 


(Continued on page 20) 

















There is some indication of alter- Fig. 3. Fruit production of Marsh Seedless grapefruit trees and 
nation of bearing but it is difficult three strains of seedy grapefruit for first seven years 
TABLE II. 
Average Tree Production, In Pounds, Of Four Varieties Of Grapefruit For Seven Years é 
ri : __ | ___Seedless ae Seedy ai "a 
ei ____ Marsh | oo ne 1 <a HI oS? 
Season Av. Yield Trees Non- Av. Yield Trees Non- Av. Yield Trees Non- Av. Yield Trees Non- 
» bearing bearing bearing bearing 
1929-30 3.2 65 14.6 20 13.7 25 9.6 30 
1930-31 46.4 42 13.9 96 26.3 49 4.9 111 
1931-32 133.1 1 155 16 153.6 2 85.8 11 
1932-33 25.4 13 ae 117 3.6 88 2.4 93 
1933-34 147.0 0 61.4 40 100.1 27 39.8 45 
1934-35 *134.9 18 *264.3 *228.7 *172.7 
- 186.5 
1935-36 251.0 16 123.3 21 144.4 20 71.6 46 
Total Tree 
Production 927.5 634.6 670.4 386.8 





*Drops due to freeze, note that Marsh Seedless retained for picking over one-half its crop. 
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Supplements In Dormant Bordeaux 


Sprays For Insect 
Control On Citrus 


Dormant sprays are usually applied 
for the control of fungus diseases, 
except sulfur sprays which are ap- 
plied for the control of mites. The 
recommendation for the control of 
citrus scab is bordeaux 3-3-50, or its 
equivalent in suitable forms of cop- 
per, applied before growth starts 
which is usually between January 1 
and February 10. The dormant 
spray is followed by bordeaux 1'%- 
1%-50, or its equivalent of copper, 
when % of the petals have fallen, or 
sometimes that spray is postponed un- 
til the fruit has set so that the cop- 
per will protect the fruit from mela- 
nose infection as well as scab. 

Although the dormant season is not 
considered a favorable period for in- 
sect control, there arg a number of 
insects that can be checked consider- 
ably by supplementing the bordeaux 
with either an oil emulsion or wet- 
table sulfur. The pests that the 
combined dormant spray can be used 
to combat to a greater or less ex- 
tent are rust mites, purple mites, six- 
spotted mites, Florida red scale, and 
purple scale. Since it is generally 
known that infestations of scale in- 
sects are more severe after applica- 
tions of bordeaux mixture, it is im- 
portant to start the control of those 
insects as early in the season as pos- 
sible, especially when a combined 
spray can be used. 

During 1936 an experiment in col- 
laboration with Dr. G. D. Ruehle was 
conducted in the Vero Beach section 
to test various materials and pro- 
grams for the control of citrus scab, 
and citrus insects and mites. The 
results discussed here will be from 
the standpoint of insect control, 
stressing at this time the importance 
of materials used in combination 
with bordeaux mixture. There were 
twelve different combinations used, 
but results from only four of them 
will be considered at this time. 

The increase of Florida red scale 
was much less marked in plots which 
received two bordeaux-wettable sul- 
fur sprays than in plots receiving 
two bordeaux sprays with one-half 
percent oil in the dormant spray and 
a bentonite spreader in the post 


bloom spray. The bordeaux-wettable 
sulfur combination not only resulted 
in less scale increase but an applica- 
tion of lime-sulfur was omitted in 
that program, whereas, it was neces- 
sary for rust mite control in plots 
where wettable sulfur was not used. 

As shown in Table I, duplicate plots 
6-18, the dormant bordeaux 3-3-50 
was supplemented with an oil emul- 
sion at one-half percent actual oil. 
To the post bloom bordeaux 1%-1%- 
50 was added a bentonite spreader 
at the rate of 1 pound per 200 gallons 
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Assistant Entomolgist Citrus Experi- 


ment Station 


fur 5 pounds per 100 gallens. All 
of the plots were sprayed in June 
with an oil emulsion at 1% percent 
actual oil concentration. Seale 
counts were made during Septem- 
ber. In plots 6 and 18 there was an 
average increase of 4.11 living Flor- 
ida red scale per leaf and in plots 
8 and 20 there was an average in- 
crease of only 2.17 living per leaf. 
In plots 6 and 18, and in all other 
plots in the experiment where more 
or less the same program was fo!- 
lowed, the rust mites had increased 





TABLE I 
Citrus Scab and Citrus Insects Control 
« re 
a oE% . 
9 me 
Materials Used . Be tA ~ 
and “4 > : v ¢ = ors ' 
2. Programs Followed 7 3 2 oe sgo"™ See, 
— o v= 5 eg ooVve 
Aa Z - 2m avo os not @ 
sare Le ¢ & 
1 cis dda ocecndlippalcretnenioenbandiainces ae man 
; ‘ iis 
and Unsprayed Check rT oe 82 
13 
~ 6 Bordeaux 3-3-50 plus oil %% Jan, 21 
and Bordeaux 1%-1%-50 plus 
18 Spreader 1-200 April 14 
Lime-sulfur 1-80 plus wettable + 6.21 66 
sulfur 5-100 May 12 
Oil emulsion, 14% % oil con- 
nile centration June 16 5 
8 Bordeaux 3-3-50, wettable 
and sulfur 10-100 Jan. 21 
20 Bordeaux 1%-1%-50, wettable + 2.17 3 
sulfur 5-100 April 14 
Oil emulsion, 1% % oil con- 
ae centration _ June 16 
9 Bordeaux 3-3-50, oil emulsion %% Jan.21_ 
and Lime-sulfur 1-80, wettable 
21 sulfur 5-100 May 12 + 2.79 62 
Oil emalsion, 14%% oil 
oan ___ concentration ; __dune 16 
11 Bordeaux 3-3-50, oil emulsion 1% Jan, 21 _ - 
and Lime-sulfur 1-80, wettable 
23 sulfur 5-100 May 12 — .78 36 
Oil emulsion, 144% oil 
June 16 


concentration 


of spray. Plots 6 and 18 also received 
an application of lime-sulfur 1-80 
supplemented with wettable sulfur 
at 5 pounds per 100 gallons for rust 
mite control. Duplicate plots 8 and 
20 received a dormant bordeaux 
3-3-50 supplemented with wettable 
sulfur 10 pounds per 100 gallons. 
The post bloom bordeaux 1%-1%-50 
was supplemented with wettable sul- 


to such a degree by the middle of May 
that a sulfur spray was necessary; 
but in plots 8 and 20, and in all other 
plots where the bordeaux and wet- 
table sulfur were combined in the 
post bloom sprays, there were practi- 
cally no mites, consequently no sul- 
fur spray was necessary before the 
oil application in June. 

In plots receiving only the dormant 
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bordeaux 3-3-50 there was an acutal 
decrease of red scale where the bor- 
deaux was supplemented with one 
percent oil compared to an increase 
of scale where only one-half percent 
oil was used. All of those plots re- 
ceived the same kind of follow-up 
sprays which were, lime-sulfur 1-30 
plus wettable sulfur 5-100 for rust 
mite control, and later an oil emulsion 
1% percent oil concentration. The 
results of the above treatments can 
be compared in Table I duplicate 
plots 9 and 21, and 11 and 23. 

There was a decrease of purple 
scale in all of the sprayed plots and 
a slight increase in the unsprayed 
ones. In September when the final 
count of scale insscts was made, 
there was in all of the treated plots, 
less than an average of one living 
purple scale per leaf which is con- 
sidered a very light infestation. 

The figures in the following table 
were computed from scale insect 
counts made before the dormant bor- 
deaux spray was applied in January 
and the final count was made in Sep- 
tember, about three months after 
the oil application. The rust mite 
counts were made May 11. The fig- 
ures in the rust mte column were 
computed from the number on in- 
fested lens fields on the fruit. The 
lens field was the area of a circle 
with a diameter of approximately 
five-eighths of an inch. 

There were no purple mites or six- 
spotted mites of any consequence in 
the experiment just discussed, but in 
1935 in a grove near Haines City 
some data were obtained concerning 
the control of mites with bordeaux- 
oil in a citrus scab and citrus insect 
experiment on King oranges. That 
experiment was also in collaboration 
with Dr. G. D. Ruehle. At the time 
the dormant spray was applied, pur- 
ple mites, six-spotted mites, and rust 
mites were present on the leaves. 
Plot 1 was not sprayed, plot 2 was 
sprayed with bordeaux 3-3-50 plus 
oil emulsion one-half percent actual 
oil, and plot 3 was sprayed with bas- 
is copper sulfate 4 pounds per 100 
gallons plus oil emulsion at one-half 
percent concentration. Counts of 
the above mentioned species of mites 
were made before the dormant spray 
which was applied January 21 and 
another count was made February 22 
or one month after treatment. 

As shown in Table II there was a 
marked reduction of the three spe- 
cies of mites in the sprayed plots 
compared with an increase in the un- 
sprayed plot, which demonstrates the 
value of even a small amount ef oil 
for checking the mite infestation. As 
can be noted in the table, there were 
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more six-spotted mites than purple 
mites a month after the spray was 
applied. That may be due in part 
to lack of coverage since the six-spot- 
ted mites breed on the under side 
of the leaves only and the spray was 


TABLE Il 
Citrus Scab and Mite Control on King Oranges 
7 _ Purple Mites Six-spotted Mites 
Av. No. Mites 
and eggs per 


Nine 


with an oil emulsion at a one per 
cent concentration the low tempera- 
ture element should be considered by 
the grower. The use of a one percent 
concentration of oil in the dor- 
mant bordeaux is warranted only 


Rust Mites 


Percent of 
infested 


Av. Ne. Mites 
and eggs per 








Materials Used - leaf leaf ___fields 
Before Month Before Month Before Month 

a Treat- After Treat- After Treat- After 
Ss ment Treat- ment Treat- ment Treat- 
| ment ~¥ ment __ment 
1 Check (unsprayed) = 2.31 3.20 2.09 7.52 45 59 
2 Bordeaux 3-3-50 : ie.) 
_ sips %% oil ; 2.t2 2 _ 48 2 1.73 2.55 45 8 
4 Basic copper sulfate 

__ 4-100 plus %¢ o oil — 2.16 - 44 2.420 1.48 45 3 


applied for scab prevention with no 
particular effort made to cover the 
under sides of the leaves although a 
good general coverage was attempted. 

Rust mite population was reduced 
to a marked degree, but since the 
spray coverage is not usually so com- 
plete on fruit as on leaves, the same 
results may not be obtained during the 
growing season when fruit are present. 

As stated above, dormant sprays 
for insect control are not usually 
recommended except for mite control. 
There are two important reasons for 
discontinuing insect control in the 
winter months. During December, 
January and early February there is 
always danger of cold periods when 
the temperature may go below 30 
degrees. If an oil emulsion has been 
applied within two weeks prior to low 
temperature, a very heavy leaf drop 
may occur. In dormant sprays when 
bordeaux mixture is supplemented 








when Florida red scale is a menace 
in the grove. The combination of 
bordeaux-oil is not recommended for 
post bloom sprays because of the 
danger of injury which has occured 
at times on young fruit. Whether 
this same type of injury may or may 
not occur on mature fruit has not 
been determined but so far in our 
experimental work there has been no 
injury on the mature fruit with cop- 
per and oil combinations. 

A second reason for omitting in- 
sect sprays during the cooler months 
is that a large per cent of the scale 
insects is usually in the advanced 
larval stage or in the egg stage which 
makes it more difficult to obtain a 
satisfactory control at that time. If 
the weather has been mild for a per- 
iod during the winter months, it is 
quite possible that a certain percent- 
age of crawlers and second stage 

(Continued on page 21) 
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A WISE MOVE 


Evidently realizing the seriousness of its mis- 
take in raising the prorate on citrus shipments 
just prior to the holiday season, a mistake which 
cost the industry hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars, the Florida Citrus Control Committee is 
now asking the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration to immediately take steps to pro- 
secute violators of the prorate orders. 

The Citrus Control Committee was establish- 
ed for the protection of citrus growers. One 
of the principal functions is to see that the crop 
is marketed in an orderly manner to the end 
that the grower may receive the maximum of 
profit from his groves. The experiment of rais- 
ing the prorate just prior to the holiday sea- 
son resulted disastrously, causing an immediate 
sharp decline in prices. 

The Citrus Control Committee, realizing the 
consequences of its ill-advised action, promptly 
reestablished the prorate, and the Committee 
is acting wisely in asking that its regulations be 
strictly enforced, even to the extent of legal 
action if necessary. 

Florida is producing this season a crop equal 
in quality to any crop ever harvested from 
Florida groves. Buyers in the North realize this 
and are ready to pay a fair price for our pro- 
duct. However, in combination with the ex- 
ceptionally fine quality of our fruit, we have 
an almost unprecedented quantity, and in order 
to realize anything like adequate prices we 
must see that the crop goes to market in order- 
ly fashion. There must be no glutting of mar- 
kets. 

To guard against such a condition, the pro- 
rate was established. Having established it, 
the Citrus Control Committee should exert every 
influence and call upon every possible agency 
to see that its mandate is enforced. If the Com- 
mittee does this through the remainder of the 
season much of the curse of its mis-guided ac- 
tion in raising the prorate prior to the holiday 
season will be removed in the minds of the 
growers who suffered. 

We have a Control Committee and a prorate. 
Let the Control Committee proceed to control 
—and let the prorate be enforced. 


JUST WHAT THE GROWERS WANT 





Northern buyers, it is said, are clamoring for 
greater shipments of Florida citrus fruits, and 
are asking the Florida Citrus Control Com- 
mittee to relax its activities in regard to prora- 
tion of shipments. 

This is just the condition which the Florida 
citrus growers want. When buyers are demand- 
ing more fruit than they receive, they are will- 
ing to pay what the fruit is worth. When they 
are getting more fruit then they can use, prices 
inevitably sag. 

If shipments are held to a point slightly be- 
low the demands of the market, growers will re- 
ceive adequate returns for their fruit. If ship- 
ments are even only slightly above the market 
demand, the grower will probably find him- 
self “in the red”’ at the close of the season. 

For the first time in many a year, the buyers 
are sending up a cry for more fruit than they 
are permitted to receive. If we will see that this 
condition is maintained, Florida citrus growers 
will be several million dollars to the good. 


CONTROLLED PRODUCTION 


Here in Florida we are and have been busy 
with the problem of controlled shipments. Out 
in Texas they have given less attention to this 
subject than the growers of Florida or the grow- 
ers of California. The following from Texas 
Farming and Citriculture indicates however 
that Texans are giving thought to another very 
vital problem which if put into effect should 
have a direct bearing upon the returns received 
by growers in other producing sections. Texans 
have been planting grapefruit groves with a 
prodigality which has threatened growers in 
every other citrus section. Now, evidently, they 
are giving thought to the consequences. Texas 
Farming and Citriculture says: 

“Many conservative farmers have an aver- 
sion to any sort of production control except 
their own. They naturally want to grow what 
they please, in any quantity they please, on 
their own land. Their fathers and grandfathers 
and great grandfathers did so, and under this 
free and open system of agricultural competi- 
tion the nation became rich and powerful. 

“The only drawback in this argument is that 
the last half century has brought increasingiy 
great changes in marketing methods and condi- 
tions. The nearby market no longer belongs 
to the nearby farmer. Swift transportation, re- 
frigeration and other factors in the present-day 
system of distribution mean that farmers two 
thousand miles away and more can take over 


the local farmer’s market and keep him out, 


of others unless he and his fellows in any sec- 
tion fortify themselves for market defense and 
extensions. The new order of things in agri- 
culture seems to require that the farmers in 
South Texas, for instance, give weight in plant- 
ing to like activities on the part of farmers in 
Florida and California. To minimize the dan- 
ger of the price structure breaking down under 
overloads of crops, a degree of controlled pro- 
duction appears to be essential.” 
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A Report On The Citrus Season 


BY D. E. TIMMONS 
MARKETING ECONOMIST FLORIDA AGRICULTUR- 


On November 2, the writer out- 
lined in a radio talk over WRUF 
some of the more important happen- 
ings in connection with the marketing 
of the Florida citrus crop. At that 
time, we discussed  color-added, 
freight rates, Government’s an- 
nouncement to purchase grapegruit, 
Government estimates on the size of 
the crop and compared Florida ship- 
ments to date and prices to date with 
similar figures for last year, 

The color-added question is still re- 
ceiving much attention at this time, 
Dec. 7. The freight question is still 
receiving attention by a committee 


who are endeavoring to obtain 
a larger reduction in freight 
rates to certain western 
markets. The Government has be- 


gun it’s purchasing of grapefruit and 
has purchased 708 cars to Saturday 
night December 5, or equivalent to 
283,961 boxes. This fruit has been 
distributed to relief clients east of the 
Mississippi River. It is paying a 
rate which nets growers 31 cents on 
the tree per standard Florida field 
box. Government purchases of grape- 
fruit began in Texas during the latter 
part of November. The Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration announ- 
ces that those paid in Florida for the 
same grade of fruit. Prices paid are 
equivalent to $7.50 a ton on the tree. 

With reference to the rate of ship- 
ments, we find that the movement is 
still proportionately larger than for 
the same period last year. By Wed- 
nesday night, December 2, as repor- 
ted by the Government, a total of 
7,222 cars of oranges; 6,225 cars of 
grapefruit; 882 cars of tangerines; 
and 1,635 cars of mixed citrus had 
been shipped either by truck, boat 
or rail. 

Motor truck movement this year 
through December 2 is approximately 
17% higher in oranges, and 65% 
higher in tangerines than for the 
same period last year. The total 
grapefruit shipment by truck is only 
about 4% larger than last year. Tak- 
ing into consideration the size of the 
crop this year as compared with last, 
motor trucks are not moving as large 
a proportion of the total shipments 
as they did up to the same date last 
year. 

By December 3 of this year, using 
the Government’s estimate of 12,- 


AL EXTENSION 


000,000 boxes for early and mid- 
season oranges, Florida had already 
shipped approximately 24% of their 
early and mid-season oranges as com- 
pared to 18.2% of the 9,600,000 
boxes estimated on October 1, 1935. 
Florida has alredy shipped 1,762 
cars more than the proportionate 
amount at the same time last year. 
This does not take into account the 
fact that mixed citrus shipments this 
year have been proportionately lar- 
ger and represent a larger proportion 
of the total citrus crop than mixed 
citrus did for the same period last 
year. Taking into account the or- 
anges shipped in mixed cars, we esti- 
mate that the total orange shipments 
made by Florida to date is between 
1,850 and 1,900 cars more than the 
proportionate amount shipped to the 
same date last season. 

Grapefruit shipments this year 
have followed the same trend as or- 
anges, but the proportion of this 
year’s crop is more nearly in line 
with the shipping schedule of last sea- 
son than oranges. Last year on Dec- 
ember 2, Florida had shipped 14% 
of the Government’s estimate of the 
total production, while on December 
2 this year she had shipped 15.1% 
of the Goverment’s estimate of the 
total state grapefruit production. 
Had Florida followed the same ship- 
ping schedule as last year, she would 
have shipped 409 cars less than she 
had shipped by December 2. This 
figure does not include grapefruit 
shipped in mixed cars. 

Tangerine shipments have followed 
more closely the comparative trend 
of orange shipments over shipments 
of last season. Tangerine shipments 
through December 2 amounted to 882 
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cars, or 14.1% of the Government’s 
estimate of 2,500,000 boxes total 
production. Through December 2 of 
last year, only 505 cars had been 
shipped or 9.6% of the last year’s 
October ist estimate. Had Florida 
shipped only 9.6% of this year’s es- 
timate by December 2, she would 
have shipped 600 cars, or 282 cars 
less than has been shipped. 

Since my talk on November 2, or- 
ange prices have not held up so well 
as they had previous to that time. 
This season’s auction prices as re- 
ported by the Prorate Chief of the 
Citrus Control Committee averaged 
$2.77 through November 28. This 
is 27 cents lower than the average 
price received through November 28 
of last year. California oranges for 
a similar period this year averaged 
$4.26 as compared to $3.44 last year. 
There have been no prorates by the 
Florida Control Committee on oran- 
ges with the exception of the volume 
prorate for one week and prohibiting 
the movement of culls into inter- 
state shipments, 

Grapefruit prices seemed to have 
taken a decided drop about Novem- 
ber 2. New York auction prices 
averaged better than $2.18 for regu- 
lar grapefruit excluding Indain River 
grapefruit for the week ending Oc- 
tober 30. On November 2, the price 
for a similar grade and class was 
$1.95 per standard box and aver- 
aged $1.86 for the week. The same 
grade and class of grapefruit brought 
$1.68 per box on November 9 and 
did not bring over $1.70 any day that 
week. The average New York auc- 
tion price for a similar grade and 
class during the period November 9 
through December 2, is $1.67 per box 
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for No. 1 regular grapefruit. For 
the same period, No. 2 regular grape- 
fruit sold for an average price «f 
$1.52 per standard packed box. 

(Prices in the foregoing paragraph 
include no Indian River fruit.) 

According to a study made by the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion it was found that it cost approxi- 
mately $1.61 during the season 1935- 
36 for picking, hauling, packing, 
shipping and selling grapefruit on 
the auction. If we assume that the 
costs for this season are similar to 
the 1935-36 season, it can be seen 
that returns to growers have been 
low, and that losses have occurred 
on No. 2 grapefruit. 

Indian River regular grapefruit 
for this period November 9 through 
December 2, has averaged $2.11 per 
box for No. 1 grapefruit and $1.72 
for No. 2 grapefruit. 

Marsh seedless’ grapefruit has 
averaged higher in price than regu- 
lar grapefruit. Only eight days 
since the beginning of the season 
has the average price of No. 1 Marsh 
seedless, excluding Indian River 
grapefruit, been less than $2.00 per 
box. Indian River grapefruit has 
averaged higher in price in both 
regular and Marsh seedless than has 
grapefruit from the other areas of 
the state. 

Tangerine prices have tended to 
be lower since the middle of Novem- 
ber. On Monday November 16, No. 
1 tangerines sold for $3.86 per stan- 
dard box equivalent on all auctions. 
The price declined until Thursday of 
that week at which time the price was 
$2.74 per standard box equivalent. 
Friday November 20 auction prices 
for No. 1 tangerines increased to 
$3.08 per standard box equivalent. 
The price increased to $3.18 on Tues- 
day November 24, but has tended 
downward since that date. On Tues- 
day December 1, the price had fallen 
to $2.36 per standard box equiva- 
lent for No. 1 tangerines. No. 2 


tangerines have followed the same 
trend and had fallen to an average 
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JOHN D. CLARK 


President of Waverly Growers Co- 
operative, member of the Florida Cit- 
rus Commission and recent appointee 
on President Roosevelt’s Council for 
Industrial Progress. 


price at auction of $1.84 per standard 

box equivalent on December 1. 
Reports from the Citrus Commis- 

sion indicate that their advertising 
and merchandising programs are 
getting well under way. The Con- 
trol Committee has made the follow- 
ing recommendations regarding pro- 
rates: 

ORANGES—No volume proration for 
next two weeks—limited to US 
grade 3 and higher. No culls. 

GRAPEFRUIT—Duncan & Other 

Seeded Varie.ies the week beginning 
today—No volume proration. Ship- 
ments limited to US grade No. 2 
and higher. Shipments of US No. 
2 limited to sizes 36s to 96s inclu- 
sive, whether packed as US grade 
No. 2 or US Combination grade, 
and only 30% of total shipments 
of Duncan and other seeded vari- 
eties may be US grade No. 2. 
Marsh-Seedless & Other Seedless 
Varieties—No volume _ proration. 
Shipments limited to US grade No. 
2 and higher. 

TANGERINES—For week beginning 
today. No volume proration. Ship- 
ments limited to US grade No. 2 
and higher and to size 246 and 
larger except that 5% of total 
shipments may consist of sizes 
smaller than 246. 

The Canners Association reports 
that most of the state canneries are 
in operation, some of which are run- 
ning double shifts. 
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Citrus Root Rot 


This disease of the roots of citrus 
trees is of considerable importance. 
It has been called dry root rot, pe- 
cause the rot which appears after 
exposure of fruiting branches and 
stages due to too much water, be- 
comes dry in its later stages. 

Decay of the bark and wood takes 
place on roots at or below the crown, 
usually below the surface of the soil. 
In its beginning stage the bark is 
moist but not soft as certain 
other root rots, for example, oak root 
fungus. Usually no gumming is observ- 
ed. It may or may not be associated 
with ordinary gummosis or other 
types of disease that exude gum. The 
effect on the tree is to cause a lack 
of vigor, yellowing and dropping of 
the foilage, and for a time at least 
the setting of an unusually large 
crop of fruit. It may cause a deca- 
dent effect on only one side of the 
affected tree. 

Various species of fungi are asso- 
ciated with this disease, Conditions 
which cause the development of these 
fungi are thought to be excesive 
moisture, poor aeration, heavy soils, 
and possible injuries to the roots. 
Probably the most important is ex- 
cessive moisture at the base of the 
tree. 

No satisfactory method of control 
is feasible for advanced stages of 
this trouble. If only certain roots are 
affected, they may be cut out and 
destroyed and the wound disinfected 
with a good disinfectant or fungicide. 
Prevention of root rot consists in 
not permitting free water to stand 
around the tree, especially near the 
trunk or the crown roots, providing 
good aeration and drainage, and 
avoiding injury to the roots—Pacific 
Rural Press. 
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Canning Outlet More Important 


As Grapefruit Crops Increase 


More Florida grapfruit is expect- 
ed to move into consumption through 
canning channels this season than 
ever before in the history of the in- 
dustry, according to figures compiled 
by the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration. 

With steadily increasing production 
of grapefruit, canneries have grown 


boxes, or a third of the 15,200,000 
produced in the state, were utilized 
for canning purposes. 

The proportion of the grapefruit 
crop which canners are expected to 
absorb this year will set an all-time 
record for the industry in Florida. 
The utilization of grapefruit by can- 
ners in the future is expected to con- 


HOW FLORIDA GRAPEFRUIT IS MARKETED 
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in importance as an outlet for Florida 
growers. The accompanying illustra- 
tion showes the volume of fruit used 
by canneries and the volume of fruit 
shipped to fresh fruit markets each 
season since 1927. 

From a very small beginning in the 
1921-22 season, when about 10,000 
boxes of grapefruit were canned, the 
canning industry has grown until with 
Florida’s record crop of over 
16,000,000 boxes this year, canneries 
are expected to use around 7,800,000 
boxes or nearly half of Florida’s crop 
this season. The previous peak use 


of Florida grapefruit by canneries 
was in 1934 


when over 5,500,000 
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tinue to increase in view of the trend 
toward bigger crops of fruit in years 
to come, 


With Florida’s crop of grapefruit 
this year within- 2,000,000 boxes of 
last year’s total United States pro- 
ductian, growers and shippers are 
expecting keen competition in their 
fresh fruit market outlets. Greater 
quantities of fruit are moving into 
the canneries, 

Through a marketing agreement 
developed by the Florida Citrus In- 
dustry under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, growers and shippers 
are in position to bring about more 
orderly shipping of fruit to markets. 
This agreement is supplemented by 
a government program for buying 
quantities of surplus grapefruit for 
distribution to the needy and unem- 
ployed in the various states. Through 
effective use of the mechanisms 
which the Florida Citrus Industry has 
available under federal laws, growers 
and shippers are in a better position 
to cope with the problems in market- 
ing this year’s record crop, and de- 
velop a longer-time program through 
which the expected bigger crops in 
years to come may be marketed more 
advantageously. 
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GOVERNMENT BUYS 708 
CARS GRAPEFRUIT TO 
HELP STEADY MARKET 





Lakeland, Fla.—A total of 708 cars 
of Florida grapefruit, equivalent to 
283,961 boxes, has been bought by 
the federal government for distribu- 
tion to the needy in the program of 
state and federal governments to 
strengthen and improve marketing 
conditions for growers, it is announ- 
ced by the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. The purchase pro- 
gram supplements efforts which 
growers and shippers are making this 
season under the federal citrus mar- 
keting agreement. 

The fruit has been shipped to 20 
states east of the Mississippi river 
for distribution to the needy and un- 
employed by the Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation. Most of it 
has been of the lower grades, and it 
has netted growers 31 cents on the 
tree. Officials said the government 
distribution has been carried on in 
such manner as not to interfere with 
the commercial trade. 

W. E. Leigh, in charge of the Lake- 
iand office of the AAA, says the ob- 
ject of the marketing agreement is 
to bring about a more orderly move- 
ment of fruit to out-of-state markets 
to improve returns to growers. Both 
agreement and purchase programs 
were put into operation by the gov- 
ernment at the request of the Florida 
citrus industry. 


Members of home demonstration 
clubs at Hollywood, Davie, and Fort 
Lauderdale have been specializing in 
methods of crystallizing grapefruit, 
according to Miss Olga Kent, Broward 
County home agent. 
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The Art Of Spraying 
Citrus Trees 


face the 
Cultivation, 
irrigation, fertilization, pruning and 
pest control are all 
mong the 
rus fruit 
control 


Many serious 


modern citrus grower. 


problems 


numbered = a- 
important phases of cit- 
Good 


grower 


production. pest 


practice enables a 
to produce good crops of high qua- 
lity fruit 
trees. 


from healthy, vigorous 
Our finest groves in southern 
California are managed by men who 
constantly watch for and guard a- 
gainst injury from insect pests. 

Let us make a brief survey of one 
particular phase of the pest control 
industry—the mechanics of spray ap- 
plication—progressing step 
from the time the truck man drops 
the material at the 
the application is completed. 

The Material 

Looking for the various types of 
material strictly from the mechanical 
standpoint—we want something that 
spreads readily over the waxy sur- 
face of citrus fruits, twigs and fol- 
iage leaving a uniform deposit which 


by step 


weir-box until 


should give uniform results if the 
insecticide is efficient. 
Although some insoluble suspen- 


sions and some solutions are in use— 
the greater percentage of all spray- 
ing is done with oils. The latter may 
come from the factory as emulsibles 
but they are all emulsions of one kind 
or another when mixed with water 
and other ingredients in the spray- 
tank. 
stable and stable oil emulsions give 


In my experience, the semi- 


the best coverage and seem to leave 
a uniform deposit of oil on the fruit, 
twigs and foliage. If I were a grow- 
er, I would rather go to the expense 
of several light uniform applications 
than to limit myself to one heavy and 
less uniform treatment designed to 
carry my grove for a full year. 
Spray Equipment 

Smooth running and efficient equip- 
ment is naturally a prerequisite in 
applying spray material as it is in 
any other process, but the important 
features we must not overlook in 
the power-sprayer are agitation, 
pump capacity, pressure, hoses, 
guns, and spray towers. 


By R. W. HUNT, B. Se. ENTOMOLOGIST, 
IN CALIFORNIA CITROGRAPH 


The all-purpose power-sprayer of 
today should have a moderate agita- 
tor speed say 150 r.p.m. with standard 
type _ paddles. agitator 
speed is almost as great a fault as in- 
adequate agitation. Over - agitation 
causes the admixture of air with the 
material and is generally accompanied 
by foaming, loss of pressure and the 


Excessive 


formation of air-pockets in the pumps. 
In the case of an oil emulsion, the 
mixture may take on a false appear- 
ance under excessive 
the for the use of 
cerial constant 


agitation. If 
a ma- 
and high- 
speed agitation, I would advise against 
it unless the machine used is especial- 
ly adapted for this type of spray. On 
the other hand, most materials re- 
quire a moderate amount of agitation 


directions 


eall for 


to insure a uniform mixture. 

Although it is a comparatively 
simple process to vary the speed of 
the agitator shaft by changing the 
sprocket-size, I believe some _ enter- 
prising manufacturer will soon come 
out with a variable agitator-speed 
manually controlled. 

Pump-capacity is one of the most 
important factors in the proper appli- 
cation of spray materials. Pressure, 
without volume, is of little value 
when we are desirous of thoroughly 
wetting a citrus tree with a minmum 
of waste. The type of gun, the size 
of the aperture and the size of the 
hose all affect the delivered gallons 
per minute but unless we have pump- 
capacity to begin with these other 

(Continued on page 18) 
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IMPRESSIONS 
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The tragic end of E. E. (Pat) Pat- 
terson, general sales manager of the 
Florida Citrus Exchange, left us all 
in a lump. At noon only the day 
before we had been together in an 
Orlando restaurant for a brief chat. 
Pat was in the best of spirits, and 
evidently in the best of health. To 
think that before the ordinary break- 
fast time next day his lifeless body 
was in the waters of a branch of 
Tampa Bay, is very disturbing. Then, 
too, the unfortunate circumstance 
of the newspaper accounts of his 
death generaly published over Florida. 
They dealt with his activities of the 
day before and of the evening pre- 
ceding, leaving the inference that he 
was returning home at an early hour 
in the morning, with all the impli- 
cations which newspaper references 
to “an early morning hour” ‘usually 
carry. As a matter of fact Pat had 
spent the night at home and had 
bade his wife good-by at 6:30 A. M. 
He left on a trip to Lakeland, in- 
tending to stop at the Tampa Ter- 
minal for some purpose or _ other 
while on his way. Just how he took 
the wrong turn that brought his car 
into the cold waters at a winter’s 
dawn, none shall ever know. But 
Pat is gone, and a very great many 
of us are going to miss him exceed- 


ingly. 


Then, right atop of this, the sud- 
den passing of our old friend, Sam 
S. Sadler, who failed to return to 
his family after a successful opera- 
tion. Sam Sadler long had been an 
active factor in civic and citrus af- 
fairs in Orange county, as was his 
father, the late Dr. O. W. Sadler, 
of Mt. Dorra, before him. A lot of 
folks loved Sam Sadler. We did. 
He was one of those who could dif- 
fer from you and fight with you for 
a whole week long, without the slight- 
est disruption of friendship or good 
feeling. For instance, for the past 
two years Sam and this writer had 
differed, argued, and all but come 
to blows on the subject of the pro- 
posed cross-state canal. Yet at no 
time were our differences anything 
but the friendliest. Very shortly be- 
fore his death we met accidentally 
and Sam bought us a cold drink that 
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we might sit down at a table and ar- 
gufy in greater comfort. The thought 
that Sam Sadler’s ashes, at his re- 
quest, have been scattered from an 
airplane over his farm and adjacent 
beautiful Lake Ola, must comfort us 
in the future when we are passing 
that vicinity. 


An enterprising burglar visiting 
about in the moral vineyard of Orlan- 
do touched up among others, Lou Jac- 
obs. In the listed articles missing 
as a result of the visit, were a piece 


of bologna sausage and a_ watch. 
Suitable reward offered for return. 


In view of the order of listing, the 
burglar presumably may retain the 
watch if he will return the bologna. 


Washington — This is where they 
have that “more abundant life” 
which recently has been much men- 
tioned. Looks much like the Wash- 
ington which existed during the six 
months after the close of the well 
known war. Full of people, acco- 
modations taxed to capacity, and ev- 
erybody spending money. In fact, 
Washington definitely matches New 
York’s former status as our most 
expensive city. Yet credit must be 
given for maintaining the most in- 
expensive, yet most efficient, taxi 
service. Otherwise, everything is, 
as Rube Garden used to say, “very 
costive.” 


Our view in that respect is not a 
We got home with 
which 
It is only fair 


jaundiced one. 
$3 after an extended stay, 
is doing well enough. 
however, to admit that our first im- 
pression was a bit unfavorable. We 
signed up at the hotel just in time 
to meet an incoming telegram to us, 
charges $7.04. We went into a hud- 
dle with our accomplices, and none 
of us could recall ever having had 
anything to do with a telegram, aside 
from a press dispatch, which had 
cost anything like that amount of 
money. So we asked for a recount 
and got it, but no reduction in the 
price. However this first impres- 
sion was not materially lessened as 
time passed. 





lies 
Frank Kay 


Anderson 


- -———¢ 


A NO 


Our old friend, Robert W. (Bob) 
Bentley of Bradenton, former chair- 
man of our state road department, 
who had sent the telegram in ques- 
tion at our solicitation, probably got 
confused in his thinking, and assum- 
ed that because our locale was Wash- 
ington that we were somehow mixed 
up with the alphabeticals, and that 
expenses were a mere bag of shells. 


Then experience at dinner time the 
first night did nothing to deflate the 
ideas we had accumulated up to that 
time. Before dinner was over for 
us and a guest, certain of our co- 
conspirators had suddenly recalled 
engagements, or rushed away to an- 
swer the telephone, or something. 
At any rate, J. C. Chase, E, S. Mac- 
donald, Homer Hughes, et al (we 
give the names in the precise order 
that they received their inspirations 
to depart) had evaporated and we 
were left still with our guest, fac- 
ing a very large and extremely cap- 
able looking waiter; and we were in 
sole and undisputed possession of a 
dinner check aggregating $12.50. 





Now, of course this was pure ab- 
sent-mindedness on the part of these 
well known gentlemen from Winter 
Park and Bradenton. Working at 
high speed in unaccustomed _ sur- 
roundings is apt to induce absent- 
mindedness. The best cure we 
found, and one which prevented ha- 
bit-forming recurrences, was in the 
process we later developed, of sign- 
ing the suddenly-absent one’s name 
to the check left behind, thus charg- 
ing it to his room. 


The canal hearing before’ the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors brought forth a_ consider- 
able attendance of Floridians, who 
lined up on both sides. Preponderance 
among the proponents lay with Jack- 
sonville business men; but Walter 
Coachman, Jr., and Karl Lehmann 
also were numbered among. them. 
Karl was four witnesses from Lake 
County. 


There was a certain amount of 
wind-jamming, an inevitable accom- 
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pliment to any Washington proceed- 
ing, but largely the testimony was 
factual. Chief of the breeze slingers 
was a former governor of the sover- 
eign state of Nebraska. Now we have 
always felt kindly towards Nebraska. 
We got our wife from there, and at 
one time were implicated in the pro- 
duction of a daily newspaper there. 
When we reflected that as a matter 
of actuality there was small chance 
ef even a most successful ship canal 
across Florida ever being worth ten 
cents a year to Nebraska, the dose 
was hard to take. 

Our hat is off to J. G. Kimmel of 
Sarasota, With no disparagement to 
others he was, in the opinion of 
Washington newspaper men who talk- 
ed to us about it, the one most ef- 
fective witness before the engineer’s 
board of any who appeared for either 
side. He looks like a farmer ought 
to look when all dressed up in a 
well-fitting suit of store clothes; but 
he talked to members of the board 
directly as from one engineer to an- 
other. Having an engineering degree, 
and having engaged in irrigation en- 
gineering all his life before coming 
to Palmer Farms, he certainly knew 
what he was talking about. Homer 
Hughes, the Bradenton grower, got 
across his wide engineering exper- 
ience before he was reduced to the 
extremity of growing fruit; but 
Homer somehow failed to resemble 
the Washington mental picture of 
what a grower should look like, As 
for J. C. Chase and Randall Chase, 
they fell so far short of looking like 
what citrus and vegetable growers 
should look like, that it was neces- 
sary for E. S. Macdonald, unbe- 
knownst to them, to execute affida- 
vits that they were bona fide grow- 
ers. 





From time to time during the past 
two years, we have aired our per- 
sonal view of this canal matter. This 
is not the place to give a detailed 
account of the proceedings at Wash- 
ington. We will simply record that 
to date we have not changed our 
mind a particle. Nor have General 
Sumter Lowry, Walter Coachman, Jr. 
Karl Lehmann nor several others up- 
on the other side. They are a very 
hard headed bunch. 


Getting away from the canal sub- 
ject — you'll find Maj. Gen. A. H. 
Blanding quartered in the Munitions 
Building on the 2nd floor directly 
over the main entrance. These direc- 
tions may save you recourse to map 
and compass, with a reconnaissance 
party ahead, if you are a friend and 
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wish to call upon him. When this 
appears in print Gen. and Mrs. 
Blanding will be in Bartow for a brief 
visit, on the important business of 
mingling socially with that very im- 
portant grand-child. 


John D. Clark, of Waverly, was 
quite noticeable about town. He is 
Florida’s member upon one of the 
President’s boards or councils, or 
something, which isn’t one of the al- 
phabeticals, though maybe kinfolks. 
This makes John an important guy in 
Washington. When he called us by 
our first name in public it must have 
given a waiter a wrong sense of our 
personal importance. He looked 
quite hurt at the tip we awarded him, 
whereas previously he had seemed 
not only contented but thankful. 


Seventeen 


We traveled homeward on the train 
with Senator Andrews. There is 
something in the job of U. S. sena- 
tor which implies an importance that 
is widely recognized both in our own 
country and abroad. Out of long 
habit, we were addressing Senator 
Andrews as “Judge”. Somewhere 
south of Jacksonville, we recalled 
ourself and used his proper title. The 
effect upon the Pullman conductor 
was very marked, on the porter it 
was electrical. 


Maybe enough to have cost the 
Senator an extra two bits when he 
arrived at Orlando. 





It looks as if, with the canal, col- 
or-added and the AAA there are due 
(Continued on page 20) 





let this man help YOU! 





a Attempting to “cui corners” in your grove by neglecting pro- 
per fertilization, might mean the sacrifice of money and time you . 


have already invested, and loss of possible profits later on. 


The 


Gulf Field Man in your section can help you plan a sound, econo- 
mical fertilization program that will keep your trees thrifty all 


the year. 
down, quality of fruit up. 


The GULF FERTILIZER CO., 


GULF Brands of Fertilizer will help you keep costs 


Tampa, Florida 
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THE ART OF SPRAY- 

ING CITRUS TREES 

(Conifnued from page 15) 

factors are of little consequence. 
This need for volume is most notice- 
able when spraying at distances of 10 
or 12 feet from the gun. The greater 
density of the column of spray ma- 
terial makes it possible to ‘wet’? the 
higher branches. Several operators 
I know, use moderate sized pumps 
but get sufficient volume running 
them at capacity. (In my opinion a 
machine should never be run. con- 
stantly at maximum capacity). An- 
other fault of a low-volume pump is 
the limited size of its internal water- 
ways. Some types of materials easily 
clog them up. 

Pressure is important but not as 
important as some people would lead 
one to think. A two-gun rig should 
carry a gauge-pressure of 375 to 400 
Ibs. while a three gun rig will do bet- 
ter at 400 to 425 lbs. Greater pres- 
sures may break the material up in- 
to too fine a mist and will injure ten- 
der leaves and fruit at close-range. 

In my opinion, one should not use 
a spray hose with an internal diam- 
eter of less ‘than 15-32 of an_ inch. 
The desirable hose length is from 60 
to 75 feet. The hose should be as 
light as possible without sacrificing 
strength. If the exterior tube is too 
thin it wears rapidly in dragging. 
Oil sprays tend to soften the inner 
tube and it breaks away from the 
fabric, making re-coupling very diffi- 
cult. I have been informed that hose 
will be available this summer having 
a synthetic inner tube known as Du- 
prene which is highly resistant to oil. 

We come now to spray-guns and in 
my experience this is a very import- 
nnt factor in spraying. There are only 
a few guns on the market that have 
sufficient capacity. This low capacity 
is primarily caused by the reduced 
size of the water-ways between the 
hose connection and the nozzle. The 
limited size of the water-ways has 
probably resulted from an attempt 
to produce a lighter gun. The newer 
type of guns have a very excellent 
feature, that is, a shut-off valve in 
the assembly near the handle, This 
permits the operator to clear the 
nozzle of stoppage without shutting 
off at the rig. 

The diameter of the nozzle disc 
which seems to give the most efficient 
coverage, other things being equal, is 
8/64 of an inch. This decision was 
reached after field experiments of a 
commercial size. During the fall of 
1933 I sprayed several groves in the 
Whittier district using new 7/64 
inch nozzle discs in a certain type 
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of gun. Careful records were kept 
of the actual time required to spray 
the groves and the number of tanks 
used and trees covered. A comparison 
was made in 1934 at which time we 
sprayed the same groves with the 
same machine and crew, but fitted the 
guns with 8/64 inch More 
trees were covered and it required 
time in 1934. I explain this 
phenomenon by the fact that the larg- 
er disc permits the sprayer to proper- 
ly “wet”? the trees in a shorter time 
due to the increased volume. When 
using an 8/64 in.disc the sprayer only 
directs his gun at a branch once to 
properly “wet” it, but when he uses 
a 7/64 inch dise it is often necessary 
to point his gun at a branch twice or 
three times to properly “wet’’ it. 
The use of a tower is generally 
recommended but the actual necessily 
for it is sometimes 
Trees of average size and 
should be towered with a good high 
tower and a gun-rod. A gun-rod may 
be described as a 
six feet in length with a shut-off at 
the handle and a shortened adjustable 
gun at the tip. 
easily maneuvered and is nol neces- 
sary if the tower is high enough. To 
properly “wet” the tops of trees we 
must have sufficient volume to force 


discs. 


less 


questionable. 
larger, 


about 


rod of 


Too long a rod is not 


OBRITE LIME 
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the spray deep into the foliage clus- 
ters. Any low-capacity rod or gun 
can only fog the outer surface. Dur- 
ing 1933 we tried standard rods and 
especially designed rods but none of 
them proved satisfactory. A_high- 
capacity rod, long enough to get up 
there, very difficult to handle 
and quickly tired the men. 


was 


We recommend a steel, hydraulic 
telescoping tower of from 20 to 25 
feet in height when fully extended. 
Such a tower causes little or no dam- 
age to fruit and branches when pas- 
ing between trees and is easily low- 
ered out of the way when not in use. 
Rigid-type towers are both dangerous 
and unhandy and even though shield- 
ed may cause some injury to fruit 


and branches, 
Most of the commercial operators 
and quite a few growers are now 


providing their rigs with supply-tanks. 
This development increases the effi- 
ciency of the outfit and thus speeds 
up the operation. The time element 
is important especially to the com- 
mercial operator, 


A good tank wagon should be low 
and easily maneuverable in order to 
avoid tree and fruit injury. The 
most modern type is equipped with 
both a power-pump and agitator so 


SULPHUR SOLUTION 





| A quality product. 


Filtered to 


remove all sediment. No storage 


erystalization. 


Recommended 


for use during January. 


DRUM OR CARLOAD 


Write For 1937 Spray Schedule 


Orange Manufacturing Co. 


Sprays 


Chemicals 


Dusts 


Orlando, Florida 
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that the materials may be measured 
and mixed before pumping into the 
rig itself, 
The Human Element 
The man behind the gun directing 
the fire of the spray material is one 
of the primary factors influencing this 
type of pest control. He may fall 
into one of three classes but, in my 
opinion, by far the greatest majority 
fall in what we will call the ‘“mech- 
nical” group. ‘The latter are hard 
working and steady but they spray 
automatically in a sort of routine 
manner. Many such have had years 
of experience but their coverage is 
seldom better than average. 


Another type is the man whose 
entire interest is centered on_ his 
daily wage. This man will bend all 
his energy toward maximum daily 


tankage and in accomplishing his goal 
cannot avoid wasteful 
careless in his 


being and 
work. 

The third group is not a large one 
but in it we find the true artist. This 
man takes pleasure in complete cover- 
age without waste and each succeed- 
ing tree presents an intriguing prob- 
lem which he delights in solving. Dur- 
ing my experience in this work I have 
employed several hundred sprayers 
but I can count the ones of this type 
on the fingers of my hands. 

Where do we find such men? In 
what walk of life? Do college men 
make the best sprayers or are they 
to be found the ranks 
with limited education? 


in of those 

It is my belief that these sprayer- 
artists are born, not made. They love 
their work and are always striving 
toward perfection. 

One cannot make a bid for a place 
in this group if he does not possess a 
vigorous physique, an alert mind and 
good vision. (Note: Sprayers who 
wear glasses are greatly handicapped 
because one circuit around a_ tree 
will generally coat the lenses and im 
pair their vision.) 

Let’s not overlook one of the prime 
virtues of a spray-foreman! He must 
be neat and 


encourage neatness 


PATENTS 


Send me sketch, picture, or model of 
your new invention. I will give you 
prompt report on its probable pat- 
entability based on a search of the 
patent records for a small charge. 


PLANTS, BUSHES, TREES, 
VINES, ETC. 


can now also be protected by Patents. 
International Building 
GEORGE E. COOK 


Washington, D. C. 
Registered Patent Attorney 
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among his crew, Compare a neat 
stack of empty drums at a weir-box 
to a mud-hole with drums scattered 
about promiscously. 

To round out the ideal sprayer’s 
qualifications we must include a good 
disposition and a working knowledge 
of mechanics, 


The System 
There is only one “system” which 
I can recommend and that is one 


which permits the operator to cover 
the tree completely in the shortest 
time possible with a minimum of 
waste. Whether the individual sprays 
up and down, from side to side, inside 
first or outside first is not important 
if he covers the tree. 

The common procedure is to make 
the first circuit of the tree spraying 
the inside and covering the outer sur- 
faces on the return trip. This pro- 
cedure keeps the hose clear and keeps 
down the mileage. 

I advocate angle-spraying rather 
than to point the spray-gun — straight 
the tree. The former method 
assures coverage by contacting trees 
and fruit from opposite directions. 

Holding the spray-gun in the crook 
of the right arm is a common fault 
This habit does not 
permit the spray-stream to strike the 
“skirts” or higher foliage at the pro- 
per angle. Two hands on the gun with 
one adjacent to the adjusting lever 
is about as good a way as any. I do 
not advocate shutting off the gun be- 
tween trees unless the distance from 
one tree to the next is great enough 


into 


among sprayers. 


to cause an appreciable loss of mater- 
ial. Shutting off in 
grove makes re-adjustment necessary 
causing a loss of time. 

Although it is entirely possible to 
thoughly spray a moderate-sized tree 
without the use of a tower, I feel that 
it is good practice to recommend a 
tower for these and larger trees. To 
properly cover such a tree without 
a tower entails the use of an excess 


a closely set 


amount of spray which would not be 
advisable with the 
prietary materials. 

The man in the tower should limit 
his activities to the upper branches 
not easily covered from the ground 
and should shut off his gun when this 
is accomplished. There is a tendency 
for the tower man to continue spray- 
ing on the sides of the tree adjacent 
to the rig causing waste and double 
coverage. 


present-day pro- 


Climatic Limitations 
Definite climatic recommendations 
are set up by the authorities for both 
spraying and fumigation but, natur- 
ally, they must be broad. Every 
operator should make a study of local 
conditions and avoid spraying in wea- 
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ther which is abnormal for that par- 
ticular area. If an excessive tempera- 
ture is reached at a fairly early hour 
—say 9.30 a. m.—pull in and stay in 
for several days if necessary until the 
warm spell breaks. Spraying morn- 
ings and evenings during an especial- 
ly warm spell is a dangerous practice. 
Spraying during a period of either 
low or high humidity should be avoid- 
ed. The U. S. weather bureau is do- 
ing a fine piece of work with its pest 
control forecasts but even greater pro- 
gress could be made if more funds 
were available for this work. I hope 
officials back at Washington will rea- 
lize the value of this work and make 
additional co-operative stations pos- 
sible, especially in the coastal dis- 
trict. The cost of hygrothermographs 
is very litthe when balanced with 
crop losses which might be prevent- 
ed. 


Conclusion 


I have been tempted to write this 
brief treatise on the mechanics of 
spraying because of repeated inquir- 
ies and the need for a guide which 
my own men may read before going 
out on their first job under my su- 
pervision. 

The old order is passing and un- 
less spray operators progress with the 
times—they will pass also. New state 
legislation and more exacting local 
regulations are doing their part to 
help this march of progress. 

The world is becoming more and 
more specialized and each. special job 
has its own specialized machines and 
procedure. The San Francisco bay 
bridges and great metropolitan aque- 
duct bear silent witness to this fact. 
So it is with citrus-spraying—some- 
thing new is being developed every 
year especially adapted to this “art” 
as I like to call it. 

A purse habitually carried under 
one arm eventually wears the fabric 
of one’s coat where it rubs. 
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IMPRESSIONS 


(Continued from page 17) 


to be a good many of our Floridians 
in and out of Washington fairly fre- 
quently during the next few months. 
If they go there with a plentiful pro- 
vision of suitable clothing, including 
wool socks, plenty of money and in 
the same patient frame of mind which 
enabled Job to make light of his 
boils, there is no reason why all of 
them should not enjoy the trip— 
mostly arrival at Jacksonville on the 
way back. 


Good news from Walter Phillips of 
Orlando. He is making substantial 
progress toward complete recovery, 
though he will not be allowed to use 
his voice for perhaps two months 
yet. Howard Phillips said: “Mighty 
lucky it isn’t you or me.” Yeah, and 
some others. 


A long time since we were in Tam- 
pa for an extended stay; and recent- 
ly there we were most strongly im- 
pressed at the human turnover in 
business circles. Before a gathering 
of members of the Tampa Chamber 
of Commerce, where once we would 
have known at sight practically every 
participant, we were looking into a 
large group of mostly strange faces 
—until C. W. (Joe) Lyons and Char- 
lie McKay came along and provided 
a really homelike atmosphere for us. 


George Mason who is now running 
the Tampa Terrace, got into this col- 
umn last winter because of the ad- 
vertising he was giving to citrus 
through his free distribution of or- 
ange and grapefruit juice to guests. 
Sure enough, it is still taking place. 
We stopped the night there in order 
to see whether it was bunk or actual- 
ity. We will state it takes place 
strictly according to schedule; and 
the young lady dispenser in front of 
the elevators in the morning looks a 
lot like our brother-in-law’s Aunt 








J. F. AHERN 


Consulting Engineer 







Specializing In 
Diesel, Electric and 
Hydraulic Engineering 
Phone 7-4755 2365 Post St. 


Jacksonville, Florida 
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Over at the Hillsboro the absence 
of L, B. Skinner must long cast a 
shadow for his many friends, though 
we found Deacon Webb still there, 
looking as big as life and twice as 
natural. 


It looks as if this present season 
were due to present marketing com- 
plexities a-plenty. Normally at this 
time of the year various of the ex- 
perienced citrus shippers have rather 
decided opinions as to what is likely 
to happen next and how the situation 
is likely to shape up after the middle 
of January. This year opinions are 
noticeably absent at the time this is 
written. Like Mr. Micawber, many 
are rather waiting to see what will 
turn up next. Even the previously 
incurable predicters seem willing to 
watch and wait, and in the process 
to preserve a dignified silence. 


Quite likely by the time this ap- 
pears in print, the news will be spread 
over the front pages in Florida. At 
the moment this is written, however, 
it is a tremendously important secret 
which the little birds are whispering, 
to the effect that very shortly that 
well-known Lake county citrus grow- 
er, Chester B. Treadway is going to 
step up to Washington in capacity of 
assistant to Harry L. Hopkins. 


CENTRAL FLORIDA FAIR 
ADDS 4-H CLUB AWARDS 
Central Florida Exposition plans, 
calling for the 27th annual show in 
this city February 15 to 20, 1937, 
inclusive, cover more departments 
and will award greater sums of prize 
money than for any preceding dates. 
Additions to the program include 
4-H club boys’ and girls’ work, to 
which five pages are devoted in the 
new and elaborate premium list re- 
cently issued. February 20 is set 
aside for a state-wide 4-H day, and 
all club members will be admitted 
free as guests of the management. 


A STUDY OF CITRUS VARIETIES 
(Continued from page 7) 


less variety are in excellent condi- 
tion even though they have produc- 
ed more fruit and growth than the 
others. This would emphasize the 
common opinion that the seedy varie- 
ties require more heavy feeding than. 
do the seedless varieties. To what 
extent general under-feeding is in- 
dicated is uncertain but it seems 
that the trouble lies with an insuffi- 
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cient feeding of some of the less com- 
mon elements. Magneisum compounds 
such as dolomitic limestones and 
magnesium sulfate are now used to 
correct bronzing (see work of Bahrt, 
Bryan and DeBusk) and this trou- 
ble may provisionally be classed as a 
magnesium deficiency, in which case 
the trees of the seedy varieties show 
every evidence of being short of mag- 
nesium. There is also some frenching 
in the seedy varieties which is now 
classed provisionally as a zine defi- 
ciency. As previously pointed out, all 
of the trees regardless of variety 
were given the same fertilization, 
the amounts used are obviously suf- 
ficient for the Marsh Seedless and in- 
sufficient for the other varieties but 
whether an increase in the amounts 
of nitrogen, phosphorus and_potas- 
sium without the addition of other 
materials would have materially im- 
proved the condition of the trees is 
uncertain. Starting with the June ap- 
plication in 1932 and up to 1936, 
the trees received an inorganic fer- 
tilizer made up of nitrate of soda, 
sulfate of ammonia, acid phosphate 
and sulfate of potash and no mag- 
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Jointless — Monolithic 


Plibrico Jointless Firebrick is the 
most economical refractory mater- 
ial that you can use for your next 
furnace repair job or new boiler 
setting. It is suitable for all types 
and sizes of boilers, also for dry- 
ers, kilns and industrial furnaces 
of all kinds. 


PLIBRICO SAVES FUEL 
By eliminating leaky joints, Pli- 
brico reduces the infiltration of 
vold, excess air into the furnace. 
It keeps the setting gas and air 
tight. It effects an appreciable sav- 
ing in fuel and doubles triples or 
more the life of the furnace. 

GET OUR QUOTATION 
Call us when your furnaces need 
repairs. We will gladly make an 
inspection and quote on any work 
necessary. We are at your service 
day or night—seven days a week. 


GEO. L. SIMONDS CO. 


Winter Haven, Fla. 


WYOLITE Mica Insulation, Ni- 
trose, Permite Aluminum Paint, 
Flexrock floor repair and resurfac- 
ing materials, Rust-Tox, and Chro- 
mium Alloy Grates. 
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nesium, calcium, copper or zinc has 
been given except that occuring in 
the above. Prior to 1932 a commer- 
cial fertilizer was used but there is 
no indication in the records that it 
contained any magnesium, copper OF 
zine except that occurring in standard 
materials, i. e., no dolomitic lime- 
svone or o.her filler was included 
which would supply such materials. 
This would seem to lend support to 
the idea that the under-feeding is 
probably in magnesium and zine as 
indicated by the condition of the 
trees. Dr. B. R. Fudge of the Citrus 
Experiment Station is making a study 
of the fruit and leaves in this block 
and his results on this point will be 
published later. Dr. Fudge’s studies 
pius soil analyses being made by Dr. 
Peech of the Citrus Experiment Sta- 
tion staff should help to clear up the 
nutritional problems obvious in this 
block. 
Summary 

Four varieties of grapefruit in- 
cluding Marsh Seedless and three 
seedy strains have been grown in the 
same plot and under identical condi- 
tions of cultivation and fertilization 
since planting in 1925, Marsh Seed- 
less has produced the greatest growth 
as measured by height, spread and 
area of trunk cross-section and has 
produced the largest amount of fruit. 
S.vain “C” of the seedy strains has 
been the lowest in growth and pro- 
duction with the other two seedy 
strains intermediate between it and 
the Marsh Seedless. 

At the present time the trees of 
the Marsh Seedless variety are in ex- 
cellent condition with almost no 
bronzing or frenching apparent while 
the trees of all the seedy varieties 
are badly bronzed, some are french- 
ed and all are in poor condition and 
give every indication of being under- 
fed. 

Two of the seedy strains, “A’’ and 
“B”, which may tentatively be taken 
as representing Duncan and Excel- 
sior, have had about the same pro- 
duction and growth while the third, 
Strain “C’’, has been markedly in- 
ferior and under the conditions of 
this experiment would have been a 
failure commercially, 


SUPPLEMENTS IN DORMANT 
BORDEAUX SPRAYS FOR 
INSECT CONTROL ON CITRUS 


( Continued from page 9) 


scale may be present, in which event 
an oil emulsion or wettable sulfur 
combined with the bordeaux may be 
quite effective in checking scale insect 
infestations, 
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These 


VITAL ELEMENTS 


are ; 


MOTHER NATURE'S GIFT 





VERY bag of Natural Chilean Nitrate con- 
tains something over and above its nitrogen 


... and Mother Nature herself is responsible. 

Nature created this nitrate. In addition to the 
valuable quick acting nitrogen she put into it, she 
blended in almost two score minor elements. These 
are Vital Elements, important to the health and 
growth of your trees. Boron, magnesium, calcium, 
potassium, iodine, manganese — these and many 
more are present in natural nitrate, in Nature’s 
own wise blend and balance. 

When you order be sure you specify Natural 
Chilean Nitrate of Soda. That is the way to be sure 
you get the genuine natural product. Even weight 
bags and always in first class mechanical condition. 

Free—Our interesting and valuable book, ‘‘Vital 
Impurities.” Write for your copy. 


Chilean Nitrate Educational Bureau, Inc. 
120 Broadway, New York City 


Natural Chilean 
NITRATE OF SODA 


WITH VITAL ELEMENTS IN NATURE’S OWN BALANCE AND BLEND 
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FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 
ANNOUNCES PROMOTION 


A number of changes in executive 
positions in the Production Credit 
Corporation of Columbia were an- 
nounced by Ernest Graham, presi- 
dent, all of them having been occa- 
sioned by the recent resignation of 
V. R. Judson, who has been secre- 
tray-treasurer of the corporation, to 
become president of the Columbia 
Bank for Cooperatives. 

The offices of secretary and treas- 
urer of the curporation, Mr. Graham 
announced, have been separated and 
Olin O. Rambo of Georgia, who has 
been chief accountant of the cor- 
poration, has been named treasurer, 
and J. Edwin Tiddy of North Caro- 
lina, who has been assistant to the 
vice president, has been named sec- 
retary. 

George L. Griffeth of Georgia, 
who has been a field accountant for 
the corporation for South Carolina, 
has been named chief accountant for 
South Carolina. 

Effective December 10, Sam J. 
Overstreet, who has been secretary- 
treasurer of the Orlando Citrus Pro- 
duction Credit Association of Orlan- 
do, Florida, will become assistant 
to the vice president of the corpora- 
tion, Hiram L. Gardner. 

Mr. Graham said that Mr. Rambo, 
Mr. Tiddy and Mr. Griffeth had 
earned the promotions which have 
come to them through the splendid 
services which they have given to 
the corporation. Mr. Overstreet 
while not directly connected with 
the corporation, had been closely as- 
sociated with it through his service 
as secretary of the Orlando Citrus 
Production Credit Association, he 
said, and had made an outstanding 
record in that position. Mr. Hailey, 
who becomes field accountant for 
South Carolina, comes to the corpor- 
ation with a good record, he said. 





It is said that 540 species of grass 
grow in the Southern states. 
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Grove Advisory Service 
Economical, Safe, Effective 
Why not give your grove a break? 
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IF suffering with Piles, I want to help 
you. Drop me a line explaining. 
Fred C, Whitney 
317 6th Ave., Des Moines, Iowa 
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CLASSIFIED 


YA dvertisments 


The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
of the advertisement for one inser- 
tion. Multiply this by the total num- 
ber of insertions desired and you will 
have the total cost. This rate is so 
low that we cannot charge classified 
accounts, and would, therefore, ap- 
preciate a remittance with order. No 
advertisement accepted for less than 
50 cents. 
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‘“*EVERY TRACTOR OWNER 
NEEDS IRVING’S 60 page 1937 
tractor replacement parts catalog. 
Absolutely free. Thousands parts, 
all makes; tremendous price sav- 
ings. Irving’s Tractor Lug Co., 109 
Knoxville Road, Galesburg, Illinois. 
2 YR. FIELD GROWN ROSE BUSHES: 
Red, Pink, Shell, Salmon, White Radiance, 
Hollande, Columbia, Briarcliff, Sunburst, 
Pres. Hoover, Victoria, Talisman, Sensa- 
tion. All 19¢ each, postpaid. Ship C.O.D. 
NAUGHTON FARMS, Waxahachie, Texas. 


CAUSERIENCE LEPIDOFLOIA—(So-called 
Brazilian oak), resembles Australian pine. 
Grand for wind-breaks. Cold resistant. 
Beautiful. Send for sample of foliage. 
$6.00 per 100. S. S. Matthews, Homestead, 
Fla. 


ALYCE CLOVER, the best legume for hay 
or covercrop. Write for information, Har- 
din Groves, Box 63, Lakeland, Fla. 


FOR SALE—80 acres good citrus land, two 
miles northwest of Cocoa, Brevard Coun- 
ty, Florida. Price $1600.00 cash. S. Hen- 
dry, City Point, Florida. 


Fine Hamlin Buds ready fall 
delivery. Place orders now. 
Zellwood Nurseries, Zellwood, 
Fla. 
FILMS DEVELOPED 2 prints of each 25c; 
20 reprints 25c. Pine Photo, Y-5134 Ne- 
vada, Chicago. 





THRIFTY TREES and budwood from record 
performance Perrine Lemon parents. Per- 
sian Lime and other citrus’ varieties. 
DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 


CROTALARIA—New crop, high quality, 
double cleaned, scarified Crotalaria 
Striata seed for sale. Attractive prices. 
Carolinas’ Crotalaria Co., Camden, S. C. 





UP to $20.00 paid for Indian Head Cents: 
Half Cents $125.00; Large Copper Cents 
$500.00, etc. Send dime for list. Roman- 
oeoinshop, D. Springfield, Mass. 


LARGE CITRUS trees for replanting at spe- 
cial low price. Grafted avocado trees and 
budwood of Perrine lemon and Tahiti 
a WARD’S NURSERY, Avon Park, 
la. 


FOR SALE—Small packing house machin- 
ery and equipment complete. Apply Hector 
Supply Company, Miami. 

MEN WANTED—Sell shirts. No experience 
necessary. Free samples. Commission in 
advance. Free ties with shirts. Carroll 
Mills, 875A Flatbush Av., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





CHOICE SOUR ORANGE SEEDLINGS for 
fali planting, very desirable stock. S. G. 
Coburn, Dade City, Florida. 
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HARDIN’S SPERRYOLA Lemon, a profitable 
adapted commercial variety for all sec- 
tions. Hardy, prolific grower and produc- 
er. Limited number choice trees. Hardin 
Nurseries, Box 63, Lakeland, Fla. 

WANTED—Man with from ten thousand to 
twenty thousand dollars to grow an en- 
tirely new orange for the U. S. markets. 
Cheap lands, no cold, plenty water, no 
fertilizer. A world beater in an orange. 
Patented.—Address, Buen Negocio, Ga- 
veta-1, Holguin, Cuba. 


PERSONAL—Quit Tobacco easily, inexpen- 
sively, without drugs. Send address. N. 
A. Stokes, Mohawk, Florida. 

CITRUS NURSERY TREES, standard and 
new varieties on Cleopatra and Sour. 
Priced from 30c up. Grand Island Nur- 
series, Eustis, Fla. 

FREE Booklet describes 87 pians for mak- 
ing $20-$100 weekly, home or office, busi- 
your own. Elite Service, 505 Fifth ave., 
New York City. 


WANTED—To hear from owner having good 
farm for sale. Cash price, particulars. 
John Black, Chippewa Falls, Wiseonsin. 


PUREBRED PULLETS FOR SALE—White 
Leghorns and Anconas ready to ship. 
Barred Rocks and R. I. Reds shortly. Sev- 
eral hundred yearling White Leghorn hens 
now laying 70%. Write or wire for prices. 
C. A. Norman, Dr. 1440, Knoxville, Tenn. 

LAREDO SOY BEANS, considered free from 
nematode, excellent for hay and soil im- 
provement. Write the Baldwin County 
Seed Growers Association, Loxley, Ala- 
bama, for prices. 


FOR SALE--Selected budwood and trees of 
Perrine lemon, Tahiti lime, new varieties 
tangelos and other citrus. Ward's Nur- 
sery, Avon Park, Fla. 


SCENIC HIGHWAY NURSERIES has a 
large stock of early and late grapefruit 
and oranges. One, two and three year 
buds. This nursery has been operated 
amg 1883 by G. H. Gibbons, Waverly, 

a. 


NEW COMMERCIAL lemon for Florida, the 
Perrine; proven. All residents need yard 
trees, keeping Florida money at home. 
Booking orders for budded stock for Win- 
ter delivery. DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto 
City, Fla. 

CITRUS SEEDLINGS, all root stock va- 
rieties. $10.00 per 1000 up. Grand Island 
Nurseries, Eustis, Fla. 

SEED— Rough lemon, sour orange, cleopatra. 
New crop from type true parent trees. 
Also thrifty seedlings. DeSoto Nurseries, 
DeSoto City, Florida. 

BUDDED trees new Florida commercial lem- 
on, proven, thin skinned, juicy, seab im- 
mune. Also rough lemon, sour orange and 
Cleopatra seed and liningout seedlings. 
DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 


SEEDS-.-ROUGH LEMON, SOUR ORANGE, 
CLEOPATRA, Pure, fresh, good germi- 
nation. Also seedlings lineout size. De 
Soto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 

CROTALARIA SPECTABILIS—-Seed for sale. 
New crop, well cured, bright and clean. 
Price 25c¢ per pound in 100 pound lots 
and over, 30c per pound in less quanti- 
ties, f.o.b. Hastings, Bunnell, Lowell and 
San Antonio, Florida. F. M. LEONARD 
& COMPANY, Hastings, Florida. 


WANTED-~—-Position as packing house fore- 
man; in citrus business twenty-five years; 
ten years’ experience as foreman; married 
man. J. R. Henry, Okahumpka, Florida. 





WANTEv--To hear from owner of land for 
sale. O. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 


2 YEAR FIELD GROWN ROSES: 
Red, Pink, Shell, Salmon, White 
Radiance, Hollande, Columbia, Mi- 
lady, Luxemburg, Edel, Padre, Vic- 
toria Talisman, Persian. All 19c 
each, postpaid, ship COD. Catalog 
free. NAUGHTON FARMS, Waxa- 
hachie, Texas. 
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A Comparison Of Rough hai And 
Sour Orange As Citrus Rootstocks 


On Light Sandy Soils 


BY A. F. CAMP, HORTICULTURIST IN CHARGE CITRUS EXPERIMENT STATION, AND 
SUPERINTENDENT CITRUS EXPERIMENT STATION 


J. H. JEFFERIES, 


Discussions on rootstocks for cit- 
rus frequently center around the re- 
lative merits of sour orange and 
rough lemon and while the veterans 
of the citrus industry seldom ques- 
tion the advisability of using rough 
lemon instead of sour orange on the 
light, sandy soils the new workers 
often do so. When this question is 
raised the answers are numerous, 





TABLE 1 —- Ceernuaatiie Size of Standard Citrus Varieties on 


The planting is on the usual Nor- 
folk fine sand and is typical of the 
better “ridge” soils. This should be 
kept in mind as the results reported 
in this paper are not at all appli- 
cable to the heavier “flatwoods” and 
“hammock” soils. The rows are 25 
feet apart with the trees 12% feet 
apart in the row. All trees in a row 
are on the same stock. The trees 


Rough Lemon and Sour Orange Rootstocks 


Variety Rough Lemon 
Spread Height 

Parson Brown 11% 15% 
Pineapple 10% 13% 
Valencia 10% 11% 
Lue Gim Gong 11% 13 
Dancy Tangerine 13 17% 
Excelsior 14% 14 
Walters 11% 13% 
Silver Cluster 12 14% 
McCarty 12 14% 


with the answer that the sour orange 
stock is “too slow in making a tree” 
taking precedence. Too little evidence 
as to the relative merits of these 
two stocks on sandy soils is actually 
available although many growers are 
well informed from general observa- 
tion. The variety grove at the Citrus 
Experiment Station was planted in 
1922, three rootstocks being used, 
i. e., rough lemon, sour orange and 
grapefruit. Four trees of each varie- 
ty were budded on each rootstock 
and owing to the small number of 
trees involved, the figures are not 
particularly valuable for any one 
year. Where results are taken over 
a period of years, however, the indi- 
cated trends of growth and produc- 
tion have a definite value, especially 
if they are consistent. Prior to 1932- 
33 no production records were taken 
in this plot but starting with that 
year the records have been kept up 
to date so that the production record 
for four years is available, plus ob- 
servations on this year’s crop which 
show the same trend found during 
the preceding four years, 


Increase in Size 


Sour Orange due to R.L. stock 


Spread Height Spread Height 
9% 11% g 4 
9% 10% 1 2% 
10 11% 34 0 
9% 10% 1% 2% 
10 12% 3 4% 
9% 9% 5 4% 
9% 11% 2 1% 
9 %4 9 iy 2% 4% 
11 10% 1 4% 


have interlocked in the row but the 


middle between the rows is clear. 
There is considerable crowding in 
the rows on rough lemon and the 


differences in yield and growth might 
have been even more pronounced in 
a 25-x 25 planting. Fertilization, cul- 


be expected. The difference in vigor 
is even more pronounced than the 
figures for height and spread would 
indicate on account of the repressing 
influence of the close spacing in the 
row on the spreading out of the trees. 

The comparative resistance to cold 
of the trees on the two root stocks 
was emphasized by their reaction to 
the freeze of December, 1934. In 
Table II is given a compilation of the 
of the notes taken following the cold 
and includes the percentage of leaf 
drop, fruit loss and wood damage. 
These were estimates rather than 
mathematical measurements but were 
made with great care. If the infor- 
mation in Table II is compared care- 
fully with the information on pro- 
duction given in Table III, there will 
be noted a close correlation between 
the estimates of cold damage and the 
crop in 1935-36 which serves to em- 
phasize the accuracy of the estimates 
of damage. In almost all cases the 
sour orange stock carried trees that 
were less damaged by the cold than 
were corresponding trees on rough 
lemon stock and in some instances, 
notably in grapefruit, these differ- 
ences were very considerable. This 


TABLE II — Effect p Presse os December, 1934, on Citrus Varieties 
on Rough Lemon and Sour Orange Rootstocks 


% Leaf Drop 


Varieties R. L. S. O. 
Parson Brown 5 3 
Pineapple 70 50 
Valencia 50 40 
Lue Gim Gong 50 25 
Dancy Tangerine 5 0 
Excelsior 90 10 
Walters 90 5 
Silver Cluster 90 20 
McCarty 75 10 


Yo Fruit Damage % 


Wood Damage 


R, L. Ss. O. R. L. Ss. O. 
90 40 None None 
70 60 30 10 
30 30 None None 
50 30 20 0 
90 100 0 0 
50 25 30 0 
40 20 40 0 
50 15 50 0 
50 20 30 0 





tivation and general care have been 
uniform. 

The height and spread of the trees 
was taken from time to time and 
the measurements for 1936 are shown 
in Table I. It will be noted that, with 
one exception, the trees on rough 
lemon stock have decidedly outgrown 
those on sour orange stock as would 


is particularly significant in view of 
the fact that the trees on sour or- 
ange stock had a slightly less favor- 
able exposure, on the whole, than did 
those on rough lemon, It is believed 
that the differences in injury might 
have been smaller had the cold wea- 
ther occurred later in the season. Oc- 
(Continued on page 18) 
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“I'm Aiming For An Extra Half Box 
Or More Per Tree This Year.....” 


IDEAL formulas, plus our unequalled facilities 


You work hard to produce a good crop of 
citrus..... or vegetables. You take your pay 
in profits. Why not pay yourself better wages 
by using IDEAL Fertilizers? Then the work you 
do will be more profitable simply because you'll 
be working with the best materials obtainable. 


Successful growers know that IDEAL Brands 
and the IDEAL plan promote a better flush of 
growth, a more luxuriant bloom... and set a bet- 
ter crop than ordinary fertilizing methods. It is 
not unusual to get an extra yield of a half-box 
more fruit and better fruit per tree when IDEAL 
Brands are used. 


The superiority of IDEAL Brands lies in the 
high quality of all the materials that go into 


WILSON & TOOMER FERTILIZER COMPANY , 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


IDEAL 
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for storing, blending, aging... .and the priceless 
knowledge gained by 44 years of experience in 
making fertilizers for Florida growers of citrus 
fruit, vegetables and field crops. 


Raise your own wages this year 
by using IDEAL Brands. They'll 
make your working hours more val- 
uable by producing extra yield and 
extra quality. 












Our 1937 Spring Citrus Booklet, writ- 
ten by Florida’s foremost authority on 
citrus culture, Bayard F. Floyd, is now .7:* 
ready. Write for this booklet today. 27% 
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